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It Is pleasing to note that of our several 
American correspondents only one has had a 
sufficient doubt of our good will to wonder 
whether The ‘English Magazine is " anti-Amer¬ 
ican”. This is especially pleasing in view of 
the fa<5t that the words "American” and 
“Americanism” are not Infrequently used in 
a derogative sense in these columns; a circum¬ 
stance which could easily give rise to suspic¬ 
ions that we harbour an ingrained hostility 
to our neighbours and kinsmen across the 
Atlantic. 

We do not, of course, harbour any such 
hostility. What we are opposed to is what 
America has come to represent over the paSt 
century, and what the Pasha of Marrakesh 
once called “the incredible American way of 
life” But of course every traditionalist Ame¬ 
rican is equally opposed to those things. 

In European countries, “Englishness” 
often has similar connotations to those 
which" Americanism” has for us. We are fully 
In sympathy with those Frenchmen who labour 
to keep hateful, vulgar Anglicisms out of the 
French language, juSt as we ourselves Strive 
to keep hateful, vulgar Americanisms out of 
the English language. “Pop” culture in 
Europe largely speaks English. Headlines in 
European "pop” magazines consiSt almoSt 
exclusively of English catch-phrases, to the 
extent that one might not at firSt know that 
one was reading a French or a German pub¬ 
lication. Some years ago, in the days when 
Communism was still a relatively healthy din¬ 
osaur, young EaSt Berliners rioted because 
they were not allowed to hear degenerate 
British and American “rock” groups which 
were visiting the weStern portion of the city. 
A friend remarked with dlsguSt that this was 
what “ freedom'* represented to them;—but 
what else does WeStern "freedom” repre¬ 
sent? A dreary hodge-podge of banality and 
soul-subversion, which for many Europeans 
is not only transmitted but symbolised by the 
English tongue. 

Of course, no intelligent European trad¬ 
itionalist is antl-Brltlsh, but if he should 
occasionally-—or more than occasionally— 
use “English” as a sort of shorthand for 


“debased", we cannot blame him for it. Nor, 1 
hope, can any American traditionalist blame 
us if we sometimes use the wbrd " American” 
in the same way. The reality of the matter is, 
of course, that we are opposed to modem, 
anti-traditional Americanism, and so are our 
American friends: our European friends are 
opposed to modem, anti-traditional English¬ 
ness, and so are we. 

It is true, of course, that America is more 
advanced in modernism than we; Americans, 
as Miss Traill is to shew in a paper to be 
published in our next number, often find it 
difficult to see anything beyond the modern 
world; often interpret even hiStory and trad¬ 
ition in anachronistic modern ways which 
would hardly occur to moSt Englishmen; and 
tend to see the superficialities of modernism 
as real and total in a way of which we can 
hardly conceive. We recall a Papal visit to 
America in which His Holiness was driven 
about the country in what was, in all serious¬ 
ness (or at least commonplace semi-serious¬ 
ness), termed “the Popemobile”, while vend¬ 
ors sold “Pope soap on a rope” and worship¬ 
pers wore badges with slogans like “Wholly 
See” (a fatuous pun on “Holy See”). .The 
almoSt unbelievable aspetft of this is that 
those who did these things did them not in - 
derision or mockery but in a spirit of genuine 
respeCt and (insofar as the word can Still be 
said to retain any meaning in such a mental 
climate) reverence. Certainly there are Still 
Americans who find all this as fantaStic as we 
do, but they seem to be a minority;—while 
there can be very few Englishmen, even 
among the moSt ill-educated and cathode- 
saturated, who would not consider such 
things either shocking or farcical. 

On the other hand (and perhaps the two 
phenomena are not entirely unrelated), Amer¬ 
ica does seem in some respetfts to have re¬ 
tained, at leaSt in parts, a certain Innocence 
or healthiness which the Old World has loSt. 
There are certain levels of squalid naStiness, 
particularly in' the realm of "humour” and 
drama which the general American mentality 
does not seem to have plumbed; the politics 
of envy have never really taken root in America 
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as, for a long time, they did here; and we re¬ 
call on various occasions meeting girls from 
the middle-weSt of America who retain a 
simplicity and wholesome innocence which 
one simply no longer finds even in the niceSt 
English girl. These things tell us something 
of value about the society which has pro¬ 
duced them; and. Indeed, that “something" 
Is the main cause of the vaunted “ antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm" of many British liberals. 

Some will say that our "quarrel” with 
America lies deeper than the contingencies of 
the present; that the American polity Is 
founded upon false and anti-tradltlonal prin¬ 
ciples and that the present subversive char- 
aAer of American Influence throughout the 
world Is a dlre< 5 t and necessary consequence 
of this faA. The present writer would not 
disagree with this, but would point out that. 
If it Is true, then moSt of us would also have 
an equally rooted objection to the British 
polity, and one going back a hundred years 
further. One does not have to be a thorough¬ 
going Jacobite in order to disagree in prin¬ 
ciple with the absolute supremacy of the 
Commons over the other estates of the realm 
and with the entire Whiggish ideology which 
both underlies and flows from it, and which 


leads logically and necessarily to the present 
Slate of affairs. 

Both we and our American cousins. If we 
have the nerve for a truly radical analysis of, 
and solution to, modernism (and no other 
will be effective), muSt caSt a cold eye upon 
the very roots of our present political sySt- 
ems, which will. Inevitably, bring us to a con¬ 
sideration of those deeper roots which we 
have In common, and of a future which may 
be more common than at present seems pos¬ 
sible; for a return to tradition on the part of 
America may well entail a return to the 
Crown. 

However that may be, let It never be for¬ 
gotten that the things which divide us sharp¬ 
ly from current America are the same things 
which divide us from current Britain (and 
from current Europe). What we have for so 
long disliked about America Is that she has 
been two or three paces ahead of us on the 
march into the abyss of mindless modernism. 
This is merely an accident of hiStory, and 
should not be allowed to obscure the fa<£l 
that our true relation with America, having 
Stripped away from each of us the distortions 
of the modern ethos, is one of kinship, friend¬ 
ship and natural alliance. 


Words 

£:f)e decanter 
by Miss Caroline Scott-Robinson 

Oh, hullo. That was quick. You have only 
)uSt picked up the maggie. I rather thought 
this title would bring you here firSt. But 1 
muSt disappoint you. There Is no wine, I fear, 
in this decanter, only words. It may, however, 
be almoSt as much sought-after as the real 
thing. You see, it was written in response to 
several requeSts from readers for The ‘English 
’Magazine to produce a guide to what is 
wrong In the modern vocabulary and how to 
avoid it. The decanter, then is simply a little 
dictionary for the translation of cant back into 
English. 

Introduction and Principles of Decanting 


Some younger readers, having been brought 
up in a world where “lifestyle” and “ongo¬ 
ing” are used as If they were real words, are 
nervous of their ability to detedl cant and to 
speak real English without making mistakes. 


This fear, 1 would like to say, is often exag¬ 
gerated. Such readers usually do not use 
cant—or use very little, which is easily 
corredted. Cant does, for the molt part, feel 
like cant, even to people quite used to it. 
That is why they use it. Any naturally sensitive 
person can smell moSt cant at forty paces. 

The possibility of large numbers of inno¬ 
vations (other than ones which genuinely de¬ 
scribe something which did not exiSt before) 
taking a permanent place in our language is, 
as 1 propose to show in a later essay, much 
less likely than moSt people seem to think. 
One of the curiosities of our time is the way 
in which educated and “serious” speakers 
and writers adopt immediately and uncritic¬ 
ally every passing Jargon-term and sub-Stand- 
ard usage without the smallest sign of 
embarrassment. The Inverted commas, which 
used to represent the mental tongs with 
which a reputable speaker handled a rather 
questionable word or phrase—one which, 
though expressive, was not quite canon¬ 
ical—have almoSt loSt this valuable function 
among modern writers. The brashest neolog¬ 
isms are used side-by-side and on a basis of 
casual equality (significant phrase) with the 
moSt venerable words In the language. 

However, what seems Strong, racy and 


' 


expressive today will, for the moSt part, 
seem flaccid, dated and absurd tomorrow. In 
one of Wyndham Lewis’s books, for example, 
the author wishes to describe the sickening 
brutality of a blow, and, to gain greater force 
in his description, falls back on what was to 
him a particularly vivid slang-term from the 
American films. “He gave him a real sock," he 
wrote. The expression Stands out awkwardly, 
because Wyndham Lewis does not use a great 
deal of slang. The purpose of this particular 
piece was to give a Startling force and graphic 
reality to the description, which, at the time, 
no doubt. It did. Now, only a few decades 
later, it merely seems weak, ill-placed and 
rather comic. 

Such will be the fate of moSt of today's 
cant and slang; but because late-2oth-century 
writing is so full of it, that writing will date 
much more rapidly than the writing of moSt 
periods. Within a few generations, the prose 
of moSt contemporary writers will seem 
flatter, weaker, more passe and more littered 
with obscure or risible bygones than the 
prose of any other period over the paSt two 
or three centuries. Modern prose, like the 
modern motor-car, is conStruAed according 
to the principle of built-in obsolescence.— 
And, considering the worthless and subvers¬ 
ive nature of moSt of its content, we can only 
be glad that it is so. 

The jargon of any age refleAs the Style and 
spirit of that age. That is why modern cant is 
so offensive—it reeks with the spirit of the 
modern world. The loose-mouthed casual¬ 
ness and slick cynicism of the modern type 
inveSt each syllable. 7 hat, and not any ped¬ 
antic notion of absolute correAness, is why 
modern cant muSt be recognised and avoided. 

In some cases, one can identify specific 
philosophical implications behind the use of 
cant. For example, if one speaks of “ having 
passed through a time of trial”, or even of “a 
trying business”, behind one’s words lies a 
traditional and ChriStian conception of the 
nature and purpose of life. If one has learned, 
in similar circumStances, to speak InStead of 
“ a traumatic experience”, one’s words equal¬ 
ly convey a philosophical background of as¬ 
sumptions, but now the assumptions are 
those of the world of modernist “psycholo¬ 
gy” with all its subversive and antl-trad- 
itional Implications. One could go on to ana¬ 
lyse other phrases and to comment upon the 
invasion of the language by pseudo-technical, 
pseudo-scientific and pseudo-commercial 
jargon, quasi-political sloganese and sub¬ 
standard slang, with all that these things 


Imply for human dignity, sensibility and re¬ 
fined perceptions; yet all this, important as it 
Is, Is probably secondary in its effeA to the 
overall atmosphere of moderniSt degeneration 
exuded by the typical argot of the modern 
type. 

Necessarily this decanter is not compre¬ 
hensive. I could not include everything, and, 
in any case, not being a regular patron of the 
“mass-media”, 1 am probably only aware of 
about half the cant which is common curren¬ 
cy. Also, It is difficult to know what is worth 
including. Many of the expressions below are 
so egregious that it is hard to believe any one 
can use them unless he is being deliberately 
cringe-making, but I believe that several of 
them are used in real Innocence. Terms like 
“rip-off”,“cop-out" “no way” and “freak” 
(meaning aficionado ) I have excluded, because 
any one who uses them in innocence is in 
need of intensive remedial care and beyond 
the help of an essay of this sort. 

The great rule for decanting one’s vocabu¬ 
lary is to ask oneself, of any given express¬ 
ion: “Could it have been used a hundred years 
ago? Could Jane AuSten have used it? Could 
Henry James? Could Oscar Wilde? Could 
even WlnSton Churchill?" Of course, you 
may sometimes wish to use a phrase which 
none of these might have used—but you muSt 
do so advisedly, knowing exaAly why you are 
using it and what effeA you mean to produce. 

Any one wishing fully to de-cant his lang¬ 
uage (or, more positively, to speak or write 
fine English) should read extensively of good 
literature written in better times. This will 
infuse itself into one's soul and increase 
one’s natural sensitivity to language. 

MoSt modern cant has one of three sources: 
i) Scientific, pseudo-scientific, technical and 
business jargon and sub-jargon ("lifeStyle", 
for example, is sub-sociological jargon), in¬ 
cluding the quasi-jargon of the "mass-media” 
(“tailback", for example, is quasi-jargon:—a 
slick, pseudo-technical way of saying “ traffic 
jam”) z) Political and quasi-political prop¬ 
aganda and thought-shaping (“third world”, 
“sexiSt” etc.) and 3) The slang of the mean 
Streets and ghettos of Britain and America as 
picked up and liberal-sanitised by the 
“mass-media”. Words like “fix” (as used by 
Miss Lindy Lynne’s B.B.C. announcer in a 
previous issue) “hassle", "no way", and 
“rip-off” derive from this source. A fourth 
source is the “hippie" cant of the 1960s, giv¬ 
ing expressions like "freak”, "into", “turn 
off” etc. MoSt of these are dead or dying, but 
one does encounter them on the lips of those 
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who should know better. Ion and purity In our language. It will have 


Examine your words for membership of 
one of these categories and you will have a 
useful guide for identifying cant. Hazlitt, in 
his essay “ On Familiar Style” (which. In fa<5t, 
is arguing againSl Stiff and over-formal usage) 
tells us to avoid “falling into any expressions 
which are debased by dlsguStlng circum¬ 
stances, or which owe their signification and 
point to technical or professional allusions.” 
Follow this rule and moSt modern cant is 
automatically excluded from your discourse. 

A good traditional dictionary (such as the 
fifth edition of the Concise Oxford or any good 
pre-war English dictionary) is your final 
check. Cant-words will not appear in these. 
Cant senses of real words will not be In¬ 
cluded in the definition. When in doubt, look 
it up. 

In many cases an exaCt synonym for a 
piece of cant does not exiSt. This does not 
mean that the cant-word is therefore “nec¬ 
essary". We have, for example, no real Engl¬ 
ish equivalent for the American term “ break” 
(as In “lucky break”, “what a break!”, “a 
bad break" etc.), but we do not feel the lack 
of it. In faCt, feeling a “need” for a particular 
term is an Indication that one is being drawn 
Into the world of thought and speech of the 
people who habitually use it. A perceptive 
Illustration of this faCt occurs in Chapter ill 
of Shelmerdine, where Miss Langridge writes: 

" ‘What a bebotherlng crimp,’ Shelmerdine 
thought again. She had not Intended to 
express herself in that silly slang, but those 
seemed to be the only words which expressed 
her exaCt nuance of miffedness.” In other 
words, Shelmerdine is being moulded. There 
is nothing necessarily wrong with being 
moulded. In this case it is doubtless highly 
beneficial; but In times like these, one muSt 
look very carefully to see by whom, or by 
what, one’s language, and thereby one’s 
thoughts and sensibilities, are being shaped. 

In many cases, rather than seeking a dlre<5t 
synonym for a cant term, one should try to 
express the concept differently; nor should 
one be afraid of a somewhat more eloquent 
and less short-cutting use of words, which 
will make your Style more traditional and 
less impoverished; it will also make it more 
expressive and Individual, for, of course, 
every cant-term is, by its very nature, also a 
clichd. The entry under Skills gives an exam¬ 
ple of what 1 mean. 

This decanter, as 1 have said, is by no 
means exhaustive. If Studying it helps the 
reader in developing his sensitivity to corrupt- 


done all that I intend. 

Terms preceded by an aSterlsk have a cant 
sense, or have become cant through over-use 
by the wrong sort of person but are legitimate 
words when used properly. Terms in inverted 
commas are not English words at all, and 
should never. In any clrcumStances, be used 
(we have also used inverted commas for Jar¬ 
gon-terms which should not be used outside 
a strictly technical or academic context— 
though many Romantics will, where humanly 
possible, avoid many such terms even there). 
Translations Into English, where appropriate, 
follow In italics. 

The Decanter 

“Attention span” (‘educatlon’ese): see Jargon. 

* Basically: essentially, fundamentally. In many 
cases this word Is wholly unnecessary and 
be St left out altogether.—The Story of the 
type who, when asked the time, replied: 
“About half paSt one, basically,” is not far 
from the truth. 

“Body language": see Jargon. 

“Buzz-word”: catch-word, vogue-word. 

* Caring: I know that Miss Prism is planning 
a piece on “parts of speech”, and this prob¬ 
ably belongs there, but 1 felt that I muSt in¬ 
clude it. Hever use “ caring" as an adjetftive. It 
is groosh-and-a-half. 

* Chauvinism means “bellicose patriotism". 
Its use In other senses Is related to the driv¬ 
elling slogan-term “male chauvinist” and 
sounds clammily ’slxtles-ish. An antl-fem- 
inl£t recently said of an all-female American 
organisation “they are completely chauvin- 
iSl", to which Miss Falconer replied “How 
jolly! Do they want to bomb Persia or invade 
Mexico or something?” 

* Down to in the senses: a) caused by and P) 
incumbent upon Is cant. In the second sense 
the term Is used Instead of up to (as In “it is 
up to you to do It”) by speakers who wish to 
sound like particularly loose-faced Amer¬ 
icans. Up to itself Is not fully accepted by all. 
P. G.Wodebouse wrote: “It was, as the Amer¬ 
icans say, ‘up to’ him.” 

“Euro-": ‘European. It has been argued that 
the prefix '“Euro-" and the adjective ‘Europ¬ 
ean do not mean quite the same thing. ‘Europ¬ 
ean means what it has always meant, while 
‘“Euro-" means‘‘ugly-banal-bureaucratlc-de- 
natured-worthless-European”. The distinct¬ 
ion Is, of course, a true and important one, 
but it should not be expressed by means of 
equally ugly and worthless cant. 
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" Eye-contact”: see Jargon. 

" Feedback”: see Jargon. 

Freudese: words like "syndrome", “trauma", 
" paranoid" ," schizophrenia”. Unless you have 
occasion to use such words in their technical, 
pseudo-medical senses, avoid them altogether. 

* Generate: in modern cant usage, a pseudo- 
technicalism which, in many cases, while not 
Stridtly incorrect, sounds awful. Do not 
speak of generating money or ideas or any¬ 
thing of that sort. If in doubt, avoid the word 
altogether. 

Geographical apostrophe, the: e.g. “ London’s 
Oxford Street”. Avoid. If you think it neces¬ 
sary, say “Oxford Street In London”. "Lon¬ 
don’s WeSt End” is a shade more acceptable, 
because it means “the WeSt End of London”, 
thus the genitive has some meaning. Even so, 
it should be completely avoided. 

" Ground rules” is a term used by types who, 
in accordance with modernlSt anarchistic 
prejudices, do not like to admit that they are 
imposing rules but are. The addition of the 
prefix ground- is intended to make the rules 
seem democratic and utilitarian rather than 
authoritative. We, having no such prejudice, 
say rules and enjoy it. 

“Hassle”: harass(ment), fuss, trouble, difficulty, 
nuisance, bother (note how many nuances are 
fluffed together by the same cant-word). 

* He or she (propagandese): see They. 

“High profile”/"low profile”: it is not pos¬ 
sible to give a simple “translation” of these 
cant-terms, because they are examples of the 
sort of thought-impoverishing Jargon which 
blurs many shades of meaning in a single col¬ 
ourless expression. “She kept a low profile” 
can mean anything from “she behaved in a 
restrained and unostentatious manner” to 
“she sneaked about town hoping no one 
would notice her”. 

It should be noted that the colourlessness 
of these phrases is deliberate. They began life 
in the world of American business and polit¬ 
ics, where they were used as euphemisms—or 
rather “neutralisms”—for things which, said 
in real English, could not help sounding juSt 
a shade unpleasant. In their original corpor¬ 
ate senses, high profile = “ publicity -seeking" 
and low profile = “ secretive". 

* Hike (in the sense of raise or increase: verb 
or noun): raise or increase. The only legit¬ 
imate use of this word is as a colloquialism 
for a long country walk or the a<5t of going on 
one. 

* Hopefully (in the sense of it is to be hoped 
(that): e.g.“hopefully it will arrive today”): it 
is to be hoped (that). 


“Hype” (verb or noun): puff. “Puff”, in this 
sense, is a splendid Romantic word which in¬ 
dicates about the user the exact opposite of 
what using cant indicates. Cultivate words of 
this sort. We muSt have an essay to help you 
very soon. 

“Inner city”: slum, ghetto. 

“Input” (technicalese): see Jargon. 

* Into: in its cant sense, this is another 
thought-lmpoverisher. One may suggest in¬ 
terested in or involved in; but the word tramp¬ 
les over many shades: fanciers, aficionados, 
connoisseurs, faddiSts, hobbyiSls, professionals, 
fanatics and many others are all spoken of as 
being “into” their subjects. 

Jargon: avoid all unnecessary use of words 
which belong to moderniSt sociological/ 
technical/educational/psychiatric or other 
jargon: “peer group”, "learning curve”, “in¬ 
put”, “recycle”, “feedback”, “underclass”, 
“inner-city”, "attention span”, "pair-bond¬ 
ing”, “eye-contact”, “body language” ad 
nauseam. Also avoid sub-jargon, such as 
“Status symbol”,“high-risk activity”, etc. 
“Learning curve”: see Jargon. 

“LlfeStyle” (“life Style”,"life-Style”): way of 
life or mode of life, or sometimes merely Style. 
“Macho”, “Machismo”: cant words for slo- 
ganising concepts. (Machismo is a Spanish 
word for a Latin phenomenon which does not 
really exiSt in English-speaking countries. 
Use words rather than slogans to criticise 
unpleasant behaviour. (Pippsies sometimes say 
butch but that is jinky, not sanctimonious). 
“Ms.”: Obviously one never addresses or re¬ 
fers to any one under any circumStances as 

‘“Ms. -”. Any temptation to call a woman 

“Ms. -’’ as a term of ridicule in order to 

indicate that she is a type rauSt be avoided. 
“Mugger”, “mugging”: violent robber, brigand, 
rough, blackguard, assault, violent robbery etc. 
Names: No woman, living or dead, should be 
called by surname alone. A living woman of 
public note is “Miss (or Mrs. or Dr. 

etc.)-’’. A dead one Is “Jane AuSten” or 

“George Eliot”. "ViuSten" or "Eliot" is cant 
of the uglieSt and mo£t contemptible order. 
A living man of public note should not be re¬ 
ferred to as “Smith”, but as “Mr. (or Col. or 
Dr. etc.) Smith”. A living politician, however 
little he may deserve respect, should not be 
addressed by surname alone; a discourtesy 
which reflects upon the speaker, not upon the 
politician. Well-known dead male figures— 
e.g. Dickens or Disraeli—are commonly 
called by surname alone (though I recall my 
mother upbraiding me for saying “Conan 
Doyle”—he had been dead for only 3 s years 
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which did not seem to her a respectful Inter¬ 
val). All this should be well known, but a 
queStlon I am sometimes asked Is whether 
one can or should refer to, say, Jane AuSten 
as "Miss AuSten”. Professor H.C.Wyld wrote 
some decades ago that some upper-class 
speakers say “Miss AuSten”. Professor A-C. 
Ross commented (1956) that in his experience 
such usage was "either precious or pseudo- 
Intelledlual”. In my current experience, this 
form Is now used only by some Romantics 
and as a conscious affedlatlon implying kin¬ 
ship with the paSt. For example, when Miss 
Traill, In a review in these pages, referred to 
WUkle Collins as "Mr. Collins”, she was 
half-affecting to be his contemporary. Some 
Romantics always adopt this Style. 
"Ongoing”: continuing. 

"Overview”: broad perspective, synoptic view. 
“Pair-bonding" (see jargon): this term may 
have a legitimate application to animal spec¬ 
ies. In relation to human beings the only leg¬ 
itimate term is marriage. 

“Peer group" (soclologese): see Jargon. 

* Person: When a servant says "there Is a 
person to see you, sir,” he means, a person as 
opposed to a lady or a gentleman. The native 
habit of calling themselves people and persons 
on all occasions seems singularly appropriate 
In this connexion. Obviously you will never 
use any compound in which person replaces 
man, e.g. “salesperson”, "spokesperson”, 
"craftspeople” (if your teeth are not on edge 
by now, you are probably reading the wrong 
magazine). Use -man on all occasions except 
where a woman is definitely involved. In 
which case either -man or -woman (there Is 
no such thing as a chairwoman, there is “ma¬ 
dam chairman”, and "she was a fine show¬ 
man” does not seem wrong to me). Other 
uses of person are less clear cut. It was often 
used In the pafit, but not in poetic or high lit¬ 
erary contexts— "good will to all people " 
sounds flaccid and ridiculous. The befit pract¬ 
ice now Is to look twice whenever you use the 
words and see whether they cannot reason¬ 
ably be replaced by man or men, which looks 
more dignified and reactionary. I should like 
to Stress, not In deference to modern prejud¬ 
ices, but because It Is of concern to me, that 
l do not see myself as advocating a male- 
centred language because it appeals to me per 
se, but because it is not only traditional, but 
also has the rather charming advantage of 
underlining the specialness of women and of 
femininity. This is too large a subjeCt to enter 
here, but in a democratic climate every one 
wishes to be “the norm", whereas In a trad¬ 


itional climate diSlindtion Is highly valued. 

* Place: the term place used to mean a mental 
or emotional State Is Californian "therapy” 
jargon of which you have probably never 
heard. I mention it jufit in case, because It Is 
so dreadful. 

“Raclfit”: The word Is racialist, but do not 
use It in the quefition-begging propaganda 
sense of modem journalese. 

* Radio: wireless. One may speak of radio 
waves or radio control (though some prefer 
wireless control). “-Radio for wireless —in the 
sense of a wireless set or wireless broad- 
cafiting—is American and lower-class Engl¬ 
ish, predictably adopted by the B.B.C. 

* Rail: Mr. Partridge writes (Usage and “Abu- 
sage , 1972) ’“Rail for railroad, railway, is a 
‘rubber-Stamp word' that should be eschewed 
by self-respeCting writers.” The adoption of 
the term by semi-literate bureaucrats does 
not alter this. One refers to "British Rail¬ 
ways” unless one prefers to use the old 
company names. 

* Really: do not use really to mean very: e.g. 
"it was really good” (this is a recurring 
cant-expression of a certain type of type. Cur¬ 
iously, some Pippsies also use the word ex¬ 
tensively, but in quite another way: popping 
it on the end of any sentence which might be 
mildly Interesting or surprising: “I saw Dolly 
yefiterday. Really.” Here, really has a particu¬ 
lar, cllpped“boop-boop-a-doop” intonation). 
“Sexlfit": Professor A.C.Ross used to say of 
words like cruet, "the word Is non-U because 
the thing is”. Similarly, the word sexiSl Is 
cant because the concept Is cant. This is not 
to say that certain practices may not be un¬ 
fair to one sex or to the other. If one wishes 


to criticise them, one mufit do so rationally 
and Individually. To apply an ugly, ill-defined, 
rubber-fitamp Americanism, loaded with 
implicit half-baked assumptions, and, indeed, 
with an Implicit mls-reading of hlfitory, Is 
both Illegitimate and vulgar. 

» Situation: A situation Is what is called by 
modem people “a job”. It may sometimes 
mean a position of affairs, but have a care 
(“position of affairs” sounds much nicer, 
anyway). Of course, you will never speak of 


“ an emergency situation” (meaning “ an 
emergency”) or of children “In a classroom 
situation” (meaning "in a classroom”). 
Elsewhere: If In doubt, avoid. 

* Skills: over-used and Jargony. A pupil re-J 
cently wrote “if there Is no sign that recent' 
moves toward greater Inequality are produc¬ 
ing anything more than Jumped-up barrow-^ 
boys, that is because the skills of the barrow-. 
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boy are the main requirements of modern to enter Into here. If you mean the non- 

business and public life.” Miss Prism crossed Chrlfitian world, say so. If you mean the less 

through the word "skills” and marked It Indufitriallsed portion of the world, say that, 

"jargon”. The pupil's corrected version read If you mean the non-white world, say that, 
"...the attributes and accomplishments of Tools: Avoid (or at leafit treat with extreme 
the barrow-boy are the main requirements of caution) calling a tool anything which Is not 
modem business and public life." See how an adtual physical Implement. Especially In 
much better one writes when one Is making the plural, this word can reek of jargonlsh 
one’s own phrases rather than depending on cant. We have seen an American book on the 
prefabricated cant; and how much more solid “education" of small children which refers 
and unmodem one’s prose can become. to providing "umbrellas. Items of food and 

* Space: "Personal space” Is obviously jar- other tools" for children to "explore the uses 

gon. Recently we heard of a businessman re- of” (l.e. play with). I assume no English wrlt- 

ferrlng to a trade show as “ a space where we er would go this far, but I could be wrong, 

can get our products known”. The sense The more common cant use is to speak of 

seems to be “place”, but with an implication something like the ability to read or a certain 

of being a little more abfitradt and sophlfit- critical method as a tool for doing this or 
icated. The effect Is merely Stupid and loose- that, which is not wrong, but probably befit 

mouthed. Do not talk of "space” unless you avoided for the refit of this century. 

mean it quite literally. Totally: not really a cant word, but so over- 

“ Status symbol” (ageing jargon): see Jargon. used by types that It can have a modern ring. 
"Tailback”: Traffic jam. Prefer wholly, entirely or utterly. 

* Take on board: We do not take anything on "Underclass” (sloganese): see Jargon, 
board unless we happen to be a ship. There is "Upcoming”: forthcoming. 

nothing inherently wrong with this nautical “ Update”: bring up fo date or modernise, 
metaphor for assimilating an idea or taking a “Upgrade”: improve or replace with a superior 
piece of information into account: it just hap- model. 

pens to be a grossly over-used expression “Upmarket”: An interesting example of how 

never far from the lips of a large number of cant reflects and promotes the degeneration 

dreadful modern types. of ideas. “Upmarket" Is used in places where 

Technology: Not exadlly cant, but much over- expressions like “exclusive” or “of high 

used. For example, Mr. Auberon Waugh re- quality” would formerly have been employed, 

cently wrote that no doubt there were sound It is a piece of marketing jargon, deliberately 

technological reasons for certain changes in devoid of all qualitative dimension and re¬ 
telephone dialling codes. Technical is the pro- moved from all consideration of social fitrat- 

per word in a case like this. There is a Strong ification. All that is left is the pluto-demo- 

case for avoiding technology and its derivatives cratic quefition"how much are they paying?” 

altogether. Use, where possible, inventions, “Yuppie”: nouveau riche, moneyed yahoo etc. 
technique, technical means, industrial, innovat- - 

ion(s) etc. Not only does this avoid sounding In it <r TO?! T’c.t »-.r 

modern, but it forces you to be much more <£OCctailS -« 5 ttt)OUt A.e<Xr 2 

precise about what you really mean. "I USED to have a cocktail shaker,” said my 

» They, their: a child recently said of a room friend,“but I found it too expensive to run.” 

without a floor:—“if some one Stepped in Well, they can be, of course, with all those 

there, they would get a surprise, wouldn't exotic mixtures some of you chaps empty to 

they?”. This use of they, to mean he or him, the drains (that is Keats-talk for drinking 

is common in children. Under the age of eight them—see “Ode to a Nightingale”). Have 

it can sound fetching. Over that age, a little you ever had an Amelia Bingham, for example? 

under-educated. In an adult it sounds simply (tee-heel). Here, however, are a few which 

moronic. It is used in print by those who pre- will tax neither purse nor tummy, 
sumably do know better because “he or she” Riding Mistress (A Plppsie favourite) 
is so absurdly cumbersome. Remember that i glass whisky, brandy or gin (oh yes, or whiskey). 

man embraces woman. “He or she” is almofit r tsp. Angostura ’Bitters / tsp. caSlor sugar 

never necessary. He suffices and should be “Mix thoroughly and ice (shaher not essential). 

[Cj used. Daiqjjiri (Exhilarating Bohemian classic) 

“Third world": A tendentious and ugly piece Juice of i lemon or i lime i glass ’Bacardi mm 
of cant whose social and philosophical false i tsp. powdered sugar , 

— implications are too many and too complex Shake well and Strain into cocktail glass. 
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RUSTY NAIL (The Romantic staple) 
i Whisky f h. ^Drambuie (need not be shaken) 
THE WHITE CARGO COCKTAIL 
4 Vanilla ice, 4 (jin. Shake until mixed and thin 
with white wine if the concoction is too thick. 
TEMPTER COCKTAIL 
2 *7 \>rt 4 "Apricot brandy. 

Shake well and Strain into cocktail glass. 
BLONDE BOMBSHELL 

$ Whisky, 4 C ream > J tsp- caStor sugar , c racked 
ice. Shake or Stir well. 


Letter from c Jbrtugal 

Un ttfpect of Cife 
®\ve«Wle 
©reat ^pieafure 
by Senhor Carlos Macedo 

"...ce lieu clos oil la Vie Meillewre avait sub- 
siste intadie au milieu de l J immense barbaric.. 

Henry de Montherlant, La ‘Keleve duMatin 

If one values spiritual, artistic and lntelleft- 
ual things rather than material ones, and has 
the bad luck of living in the second half of 
the twentieth century, one has no other pos¬ 
sibility but to be pessimistic about life and 
cynical about man. As Mr. Graham Greene 
put it in The Quiet ‘American: "The human 
condition being what it was, let them fight, 
let them love, let them murder, I would not 
be Involved.” 

An aspedt of my life that gives me great 
pleasure is trying not to be Involved in the 
fads and fancies of this prepoSterous era, 
thus scornfully rejecting both its gods and 
its prophets. As I frequently put it: Let them 
jump up and down like baboons in their de¬ 
generate "dances”, let them talk nonsense 
all the time, let them behave like savages, let 
them be bamboozled by the modern “mass- 
media”, let them call negro rhythms music, 
let them call "pop art” art, let them be 
slaves of the acquisitive urge, let them adhere 
to the religion of success, let them believe in 
the democratic myth and in the myth of pop¬ 
ular sovereignty, let them adore the likes of 
Wall Street nouveaux riches, "rock” "music¬ 
ians", cosmopolitan upstarts, Mr. Gorbachev 
and Messrs. Murdoch, Maxwell and company, 
let them be idiotic, feeble-minded and fool¬ 
ish: I definitely will not be involved. 


Is it possible not to be Involved at all? It 
Is certainly very difficult, as It requires a very 
Strong character, a lot of asceticism and ten¬ 
acity, an indeStrudtible capability for inde¬ 
pendent thought and a reasonable economic 
independence. 

However, It is not impossible. One has 
only to divide society into three dlStlndk 
groups, namely the friends, the enemies and 
the others (in Miss Tyrrell’s words, the 
people who do not count), and choose care¬ 
fully each of them, in order to adopt the 
following and fundamental rule of conduct: 
Cultivate the friends, crush the enemies and 
ignore the others. 

The fulfilment of this creed gives one the 
unique power to create glorious moments in 
an existence marked by so much sorrow, pain 
and suffering. I recolle<5t one of these 
moments. 

Some weeks ago I was with a group which 
dragged me into one of those Stinking public 
houses overcrowded with louts, pimps and, 
to quote Mr. Auberon Waugh, “the revolting 
new class of Ignorant, bossy proletarians”. 
As I saw my beSt friend wince with dis¬ 
approval at the environment, I remarked, 
rather unconvinced and unconvincingly, that 
it would be useful for us to ascertain the way 
these natives amuse themselves. Ten minutes 
later he crossly said to us: “This is disguSt- 
ing and I’ve had enough of it. I suggeSt we go 
to my house, have decent drinks, listen to 
real music and talk in a civilised way.” We all 
agreed immediately and, after ignoring five or 
six vulgarians, we drove towards his house, a 
beautiful manor from the seventeenth century, 
somewhere between the sea and the mount¬ 
ains. 

We were all round the hearth appreciating 
the cosy warmth coming from the fireplace, 
the exquisite taSte of a good malt whisky, the 
civilised talk and the imposing background of 
Wagner's music. Then our ho£t got up. 
Strolled in the direction of the record player, 
asked us for silence and put it at maximum 
volume. It was the overture to Tannhauser 
played by the Berliner Phllharmoniker con¬ 
duced by Herbert von Karajan. 1 was looking 
through the window at the mountains when 
that prodigious crescendo Stirred my soul to 
an unprecedented peak. An image of an eagle 
hovering over the mountains came to my 
mind and 1 went into a sort of trance. I had 
reached a Wagnerian pinnacle, an almoSt 
perfeft State of happiness. Beauty itself had 
filled the room with an unspeakable feeling of 
empathy. 


Correspondence 

STtij* ^>rifm Oiube? 

Madam, I did not expect to have to write a 
letter of proteSt to The ‘English “Magazine, but 
1 fear I muSt. In your laSt number a word 
appeared (used, I think, by Miss Prism her¬ 
self) which I do not think ought to appear in 
print at any time. The phrase “illegitimate 
child” is quite adequate and bad language is 
i not called for to express the Strength of 

one’s very proper feelings. 

I recently terminated my subscription to 
this country’s oldeSt weekly magazine be- 
i cause a female writer used this disgraceful 

and unwomanly term to describe a burglar. 
The use of hateful language in this and every 
other public paper was not an isolated in¬ 
stance, and my decision was the result of a 
cumulative sense of insult and offence, to¬ 
gether with the knowledge that there were 
now at leaSt two Intelligent publications up¬ 
on which I could rely not to treat their read¬ 
ers in this way. 

I cannot (or at leaSt, I would be very re¬ 
luctant to) terminate my subscription to your 
paper, because there is nothing else. I can 
only beg you to adhere to your own high 
Standards and to consider (as it has never be- 
I fore occurred to me that you would not con¬ 

sider) the sensibilities of your readers. 
Imploringly Yours, Mrs. C. Parker 
Miss ‘Prism owns the authorship of the word in 
queSiion. She is moSt sorry to have given offence 
to a reader, but would observe the following: the 
term when used in its proper sense should not 
i be considered a vulgarism. 91s a vulgarism it is 

unprintable and will never appear in this mag¬ 
azine, juSt as it should not have appeared in the 
other magazine you mention. In its correct and 
literal sense it is offensive only insofar as the 
fact that it describes is offensive. Similarly, the 
word'bitch' has a vulgar use which is quite un¬ 
speakable and unprintable, but to avoid the word, 
as a few people do, even in its proper application 
to a canine female is a false genteelism. To re¬ 
turn to the word under discussion: it is an ugly 
word, but in my view it is time to speak plainly 
about an ugly thing. I am anxious to know, Mrs. 

‘Parker, whether this explanation has satisfied 
you, for if it has not, and if it has similarly off¬ 
ended other readers, I will give serious consider¬ 
ation to disallowing it from these pages: not be¬ 
cause I have any doubt of what I have said, but 
because we do not wish to give offence of this 
sort, even inadvertently, in a world which is all 


too full of ugly crudities, and which muil render 
painfully sensitive those souls which it does not 
encallous. In the meantime, please reSl assured 
that we have never used and will never use 
the word in its vulgar sense — and, if the word 
Still offends you, please avoid reading the firSl 
paragraph of the following letter. 


Madam, I regret to say that 1 was not sur¬ 
prised to learn of the engraved card, passed 
on to you by another American subscriber, an¬ 
nouncing the forthcoming birth of a baStard. 
This sort of thing is the gruesome conse¬ 
quence of a uniquely American combination of 
pretentiousness and vulgarity, a full account 
of which would border on exhibitionism. 

InStead, permit me to offer you a sampler 
of some of the maxims which circulate among 
a few of us, and which touch upon the quest¬ 
ions raised In your moSt admirable magazine: 

"Manners are a contrivance of wise men to 
keep fools at a diflance.” Emerson. 

"Up man is free who cannot command him¬ 
self." Pythagoras. 

"In nature, things move violently to their 
place and calmly in their place." Francis Bacon. 

"Law, at its best is a palliation of human 
irresponsibility and a kind ofproSlhetie for char- 
adler. A piling up of laws is like developing a 
drug habit.” William Sheldon. 

"Manners are of more importance than 
laws.” Edmund Burke. 

“The perpetual proximity of inferiors is a 
rare school of high demeanour.” Philip Guedalla. 

"Character is deStiny." Novalis. 

Your Servant, Mr. Jared Taylor (Cali¬ 
fornia) _ 


Qittle (sBteps £>omen>arb 

Madam, With reference to your editorial, 
“The Time for ACtion is Not Now”, may 1 un¬ 
derline a point mentioned but briefly, which 
is, I believe, of paramount importance. In your 
paragraph Stating your policy againSt active 
campaigning you speak of the personal usage 
of the reader concerning counties, weights 
and measures and so on as though using the 
proper names was a queStlon of individual 
conscience and of no real importance. May 1 
suggeSt that each time one insiSts on being 
called “Miss” or asserts that one lives in 
Cumberland or says "Did you say that would 
be io/-, miss?”, one is Striking a blow 
againSt modernism in a small, but effective, 
manner. The forces of modernism combine to 
deStroy all that is traditional and formal, as is 
so often and lucidly pointed out in the pages 
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of The ‘English 'Magazine-, these forces pervade 
one’s mind not juSt In an abStradt sense but a 
literal sense. 

The weight againSt what is formal, and 
pure and proper, characterised not juSt by tel¬ 
evision or Immorality but also by the flattening 
effeCt of bongo measures and bland, false 
county names, is an actual psychic poison in 
the mind. The poison collects and is harboured 
there; it makes one feel that one would be silly 
to mind about such little things when every one 
else accepts and uses them so readily. One 
feels on the defensive, even when one knows 
one is in the right to mind about the erosion 
and corruption of tradition. 

I hope that your readers will disagree with 
me, and declare that they talk in old money 
and measures and refuse to be addressed by 
their ChriStian name by Strangers every day 
of the week. I can but confess my own exper¬ 
ience, which is that much as I deteSt the 
modern counties/money/weights/measures I 
can be embarrassed to assert myself againSt 
the collective force of usage. I confess this 
rather shameful fadt because 1 feel the anti¬ 
dote to such behaviour illustrates my point 
about psychic poison. 

When I feel a weakness towards resisting 
the weight of the forces of modernism, I de¬ 
liberately attempt to combat the weakness, 
and make sure 1 boldly and publicly use a 
traditional form of something. 

The effeCt of Standing up for tradition by 
taking the offensive and introducing the old 
forms of usage whenever the occasion arises 
is to give one a feeling of confirmation, of 
identity. A feeling of belonging to a saner 
world that has not forgotten what is right, a 
feeling of being an aCtive inhabitant of a bet¬ 
ter world. With each small aCt of initiative, 
whether it be a crossing-out of the word 
“Ms”, a courteous refusal to give one’s firSt 
name, or asking for something in pounds 
(lbs) or shillings, one feels freer of the tyrant 
moderniSt's world and more the inhabitant of 
a world of one’s own choosing. 

Perhaps this laSt thought is the happy key 
to the importance of aClions such as 1 have 
described; that by such small aCts of resist¬ 
ance one demonstrates that one is not of the 
modern world; that in going againSt its irrat¬ 
ional prejudices in favour of all that is new 
and ugly one is choosing a better world. And 
though you may be but one, or two, wherever 
you read this, juSt try what I have suggeSted 
and you may find that you feel like a soul re¬ 
newed. 

Your Obedient Servant, Miss T. Miles 


Supplementary Information 

aOfteet DDtifs QBBonberful 


Um, I suppose you have noticed it, have you? 

1 mean, you muSt have if you are on this page. 
It is rather noticeable, after all. Not—well, 
not quite what one has come to expedk in the 
jolly old "Maggie , what? I mean, we do not 
even have pictures in The ‘English Maggie. A 
fancy border would be considered a bit 
loud—and now this: whizzes, bangs, girls in 
fancy coStumes. It might as well be a comic. 
In faCt 1 suppose that is what it thought, be¬ 
cause it is a comic. 

So, has The "English "Magazine changed her 
character? No, she has not. The simple explan¬ 
ation is that Miss Wonderful is not, Strldtly 
speaking, part of "The English Magazine, even 
though she is protected by her covers. She 
does not affedt the page numbering of the 
jolly old maggie, and if you pull her out 
(which you may) the maggie will look juSt as 
she used to. She will not even be smaller 
than normal— Miss Wonderful is a real sup¬ 
plement. Officially, Blonde Bombshell Com¬ 
ics is not a part of Perfedt Publications. It is 
brought to you by those wonderful people 
who give you The Imperial Home Service—as 
you might guess from the initials. You may 
do one of three things with the new Blonde 
Bombshell comic supplement: i) You may 
leave it where it is as an unusual enhance¬ 
ment to your English Magazine. 2 ) You may 
tear it out with cries of “this is disgrrrace- 
full!" and throw it on the fire. Your magazine 
will be unaffected provided your rage is a 
delicate and orderly one. 3 ) You may carefully 
remove it and keep it in a special file or fold¬ 
er dedicated to Miss Wonderful. If you choose 
the laSt course we recommend a) that you 
wait until you have a small colledkion of 
Bombshells (yes, there will be more!) and |3) 
that you remove them by the approved meth¬ 
od of carefully opening the saddle-Stltchlng 
(Stapling) with a knife, removing the centre 
pages and then pressing the saddle-Stitching 
back into place. 

Should you find the comic supplement 
entirely unappealing, you may write to Miss 
Prism and she will arrange for you in future 
to be sent "The English Magazine with no 
comic supplement. 

But why, you may ask—those of you who 
are not already throwing your hats about and 
cheering—have we a comic supplement at 



















MISS WONDERFUL i Bur I 
THOUGHT YOU D»DN'r £X/Sr. T«£Y 
SAY PEOPLE IMAGINE YOU OA MAK£ 

>00 up They say you are a soar 
Or- CRAY E LIKE FlY/a/G SAUCERS 


f WELL, I HAVE ALWAYS\ 
believed in me. Bur \ 
PERHAPS I AM PREJUDICED! 

I APMiT Th£F-G is no J 

NATURAL EXPLANATION J 

\ For me / 




On T we HIGHEST balcony Of T HE 
POST OFFICE TOWER A FASHION¬ 
ABLE PARTY IS BEING PuPElY 
IWTERRuPfCD BY A f lZARAE 
flGUP-C.. 


YOU JOLLY Y. 
MED NY UFE) 


mm 


IT WAS HARDLY MY 
FAUlT-ThErE IS SOME 
DREADFUL WOMAN UP 

There throwing 

PERCUSSION &OMGS 
A&oor. 1 WAS THROWN 

over the parapet. 






IN THE TWINKLING 
OF AN EYE. THE 

8 U>NDe BOM&S^eU- 
50 AR.S TowAR-t> The 
Top of the towEfz . 


' life and death are my Playthings.' ro&bery my 
evening's ENTERTAINMENT! I AM THE BRIGHT YOUN 6 
Thing of crime 1 . Just hand your, valuables to 
V my SERVANTS And NOBODY ElSE WILL BE HURT/ - 


/ REALLY, J AM SoCRV TO SEE 

Such a PRETry, well.-spokem j 4 'jSi|sM 
. Gull Embracing a life 
i\ OP CfilME. _ / 


I 


Mi *5 WONP£Af*JLi! 
1 Thought you were 
just a fairy tale ! WFu, 
l AM Sorry To SEE Such 
A STYLISH YOUNSTHIML 
Playing the Goody- 
Goody 



Swiftly,The flapper 1 
plucks a carefully \ 

SELECTED BEAD FROM I 
ONE OF THE MANY \ 

I STRINGS WHKT 1 ADORN ’ 
HER - - - * 1 

1 --- AND HURLS IT I 

directly at MISS 1 
WOMPERFOL. I 

/THIS WILL SHOCK^ 

( YOU MORE. GOODY ) 

VTWO-SHOES! J A* 





MOVING AT bunding Speed. 
MISS WONDERFUL TIGHTLV 

Binds the flapper's 
HEINOUS hENCH MA IDS. 


/ I w ONDEP. How MUCH \ 
LOOT YOUR SERVANTS \ 
CAN CARRY WHEN I HAVE 
TlF-D THEM Uf WITH I 

\ their own apron- / 
kV stings *. J 


’ you Think you ’ 

CAN CATCH ME 
MGS WONDERFUL 
See if you can 
y catch this ‘S 



APFLE^TRODEl! THAT' BEAD IS GROWING TO TH£ 
<„r- af L A METEORITE i I MUST CATCH IT BEFORE 

it crushes these people •. 


1 nstancly the PTCtrry 

POWEP-HDU 5 E STREAKS 
UPWARD CATCHING THE 
MASSIVE BEAD IN HER 

DF.CEPTJVELY DELICATE 


^ GOLLIWOGS! U WEIGHS A 
Purple ton! where small j put it? 


J EVER pesouRCEf iiL, THF CHARMING 
^ CHAMPION finds the Solution to Her j 
PROBLEM 


WHCW ! 5 h£'S SAVED us 


' HOW CAN THEY SAY SHE 

< does not e-yist 7 







tJKf- A STREAK OF BLONDE. 
LIU MINING MISS WONOF-RFtjL 
OVERTAKES THE STRANGE. 
airborne GETAWAY cclaft 



YOU HAD BEST 

/ Surrender. flapped} 

FOR YOU CAN NEVER 
OUTRUN MlSS 

v. wonderful! / 


/^GREEN GOLDFISH ! I AM NOT SORRY TO 
PUT THAT HEAVY THING DOWN* I SEE 

That the naughty old FlappFR 

HAS MADE HER GETAWAY. BUI S«£ IS 

RctKOUINU W.lhOUT N'T WUUl’t'K T-pbCD 


/Surrender.my ^ 
f CHILD 7 Bur the 
NIGHT IS YOUNG 
AND THE Fun HAS 
yoMiY JUST mWiltco 


m 


■ no real match ) 

FOR. M £V 0 0 o yfijli, 

AS The BEADED 6 urglar.£tt£ 
Throws her pearly missile, 
HHSS WONDFRFuu Finds 
HERSELF enclosed in a 

DIAMOND-LIKE BUBBlE OF 

Some unearthly substance 



I. -/m 


1 L' HOW PERFECT SHE IS, THIS 

* Honour - bright child," and 
How SHE Adds The SPICE OF 

E_x ci CEMENT TO MV GAME Or 

RouLEiTE. A Pity she ^ 



/ Do you rla uy \ 
Think this \ 
SPV.ERE vVU-L mold I 



ANP Mbi wONDUfuo 

; attempts ro free mu 
j self From her 

C-LirreRlNG PRISON — 


/HOW ViT) fTU HlNG' 

I AH Ml I LOt»i P WATCH 
I HY Lilli I. PusONER 


y' SHE IS RIGHT ' 1 l 

( CANNOT LEV A GRIP Or- 
THE Smooth. Round 

Surface . and when i Ti 
r To Fly AT it i T JUST Fli 


I FOR rLH'RS. 
I BE ABour P 
V I FEAR 


jRL.b-UT 1 MLN 

<>r mi Business 



y WHAT A Silly urae \ 
' EXPLOSION*. I HAVE SEEN ' 

BETTER From a 
l CHRI 5 TMAS CRACKER, '.j 


, y^WiAT A DESTRUCTIVE X 
/child', perhaps The he is hope\ 
J fop. y 00 yet. Bur you will rind \ 

( BREAKING YOUR CRYSTAL CAGE A ] 

VuTrLE HARDER THAN YOU IMACINeJ 
\my little wingless bird. / 


m I 

/'oh C>t'A£ - SHE is 
[ ESCAPING! whac 

V CAN I DO 7 - 


READER ■’ Can YOU Solv 6 
rin^ problem ? _ 
























all? There are a number of reasons. Fir£t, It 
has been noted that we do not have a great 
deal of material for children—and consider¬ 
ing that only about one Romantic in three 
ever grows up, that seems a rather sad 
omission. Secondly, we wished to add anoth¬ 
er dimension to Romantic publishing. Thirdly, 
Miss Langridge wanted to round out her pict¬ 
ures of a re-traditionalised future with a 
form of Story-telling which could display 
more of the visual aspects; giving a clearer 
idea of what a new future might look like. 
Admittedly, this is a rather dotty version, but 
it remains, however light-hearted, an essay in 
visualising a non-inode rnlSt future. This Is 


something which we believe to have a real 
importance. What the mind can conceive and 
believe the mind can achieve. We are (mo£t of 
us) Still at the conceiving Stage as far as the 
idea of a moderately re-civilised future is 
concerned, and the more conceiving we do in 
as many ways as possible, the better. 

Finally, we think Wfiss Wonderful is jolly, 
lovable, exciting, whimsical and altogether 
topping. Mo£t of us do anyway. I am not sure 
what Miss Prism thinks, but she is an old 
sweetie really and lets us have our fun so 
long as it is not naughty fun—and what fun 
could be more charmingly un-naughty than 
c Miss Wonderful ? 


SHELMERDINE 
BY MISS PRISCILLA LANGRIDGE 

C HAPTER V 
A MUSICAL INTERLUDE 

The following day was Sunday. Shelmerdine 
had noticed that this was often the case fol¬ 
lowing a Saturday. Rising Bell was, in conse¬ 
quence, half an hour later than it was during 
the week; but Shelmerdine had now acquired 
the habit of awakening at a fixed time each 
morning and she was not one of those who 
could turn over for an extra lew minutes' 
sleep. She propped herself up on her pillow 
(she had always been accustomed to two pil¬ 
lows before now, but such a thing would have 
been considered decadent at GrancheSter) 
and surveyed her little empire. Only a few 
feet larger than the bed itself—and that was 
small enough—it was bounded by walls of 
print curtain. A tiny cheSt of drawers con¬ 
tained a few clothes. Her coat and skirt, to¬ 
gether with a matching grey mac hung in a 
curtained-off ‘wardrobe’ corner. Her hat lay 
on its board top. There was a little bedside 
table with her shoes beneath it and Miss 
Chess’s volume upon it. And that was the 
sum total of all that she could call her own 
in the world. Except that the furniture and 
curtains were not really hers, of course. 

There was a time when such a prospecfl 
would have filled her with gloom; and there 
was another time, much more recently, when 
the idea of Starting afresh with nothing had 
represented freedom, pride and self-confid¬ 
ence. But now, as she surveyed the limits of 
her tiny domain, it was neither of these 
moods which came upon her. Instead she 


was seized by a curious State of mind, hall 
wiStful and half contented. Behind her was 
the massive Stone wall of GrancheSter’s weSt 
wing, and it made her curtained-oil cubicle 
seem a flimsy and artificial thing within the 
mighty symmetry of these ancient walls. 
Shelmerdine smiled without knowing why. 
She felt that she was in a State of emptiness. 
She was empty of any definite feeling or op¬ 
inion about her position in life. She did not 
really know what she was here for and she 
did not mind. Perhaps Miss ChesS had revived 
her faith in her luck. In any case, she felt that, 
her emptiness nmSt be filled in due course. 

In facft it was filled rather sooner than she 
expelled by a quiet explosion at the parting 
of her curtain. The explosion had a name. 
Two names in point ol facfl: Dot and Carrie. 

“Sorry to wake you,” said Dot. 

“You didn’t.” 

“ But,” continued Carrie, unperturbed, “ we 
didn’t want to tell you at breakfaSt—juSt 
in case.” 

“Pair with Alison and try to get. as near to 
the head of the croc, as you can,” said Dot. 

“ And then juSt follow us.” 

“ Mu£t fly. We’ve got to tell Alison too.” 

Alison was in another dormitory and any 
flitting between dorms after Rising Bell — 
which was now perilously close—would be 
sure to be noticed. Any other two girls would 
have separated, one to tell Alison and the 
other to tell Shelmerdine; but of course th.it 
would never have occurred to the twins. 

Though gabbled, the meaning of the mes¬ 
sage was clear. As the lower school formed 
up for the procession down the hill to the 
church of St.,Cecilia, Shelmerdine and Alison 
partnered each other and got themselves as 
near as possible to the front of the line, ju St 
behind Dot and Carrie. These latter had re¬ 
fused to say anything about the matter over 
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breakfaSl; refused even to acknowledge that 
there was a matter to say anything about. 
Whether they regarded such extreme caution 
as necessary or whether It was all part of the 
dramatic build-up was open to speculation. 

At firSt It seemed that the whole affair was 
going to be a fizzle. The twins simply walked 
down the hill, through the cobbled High Road 
and into the churchyard. They walked 
through the church gates and up the centre 
aisle. They filed into their pews at the very 
front. And then, without pausing, as the pro¬ 
cession filed Into place behind them they 
walked out at the further end and, mingling 
with the incoming crowd of churchgoers, 
slipped quietly out through the door of the 
transept. The miStress In charge, separated 
from them by some fifty girls, saw nothing. 

They continued their Stately pace until they 
were behind the church, whereupon Dot 
turned back to Shelmerdine and Alison and 
said: "Alright, let’s rabbit!" The twins took 
off like the aforesaid fauna down a maze of 
twlSting backStreets, hotly pursued by the 
other half of the Inner Circle. After a minute 
or so they came to a breathless halt beside an 
ancient, white, motorised van. Dot pulled 
open the passenger door and scrambled in. 
The others followed until all four were 
packed along the long seat beside the driver, 
a round-faced, bewhiskered fellow of about 
fifty. 

“About time too,” he observed. "Where to, 
miss?” Dot directed him to a road out of 
town in a different dire<5tion from the School, 
without giving any specific destination. The 
engine clunked and wheezed into life. Alison 
squealed excitedly. 

“A motor car!" she said. “Wherever did 
you find it?" 

“We had to,” said Dot airily. She had driv¬ 
en in motor vehicles before, and better ones 
than this." It’s got suspension." 

“Sort of,” said Carrie, as it bounced along 
the cobbles. 

“’Ere, less o’ that!” remonStrated the dri¬ 
ver. 

GrancheSter town lay in a river valley and 
the route Dot had chosen took them along 
the valley, round a wind in the river and into 
a quiet woody spot. From here, Dot directed 
the driver down a little track among the 
trees. 

“We have to get it out here,” she 
announced. 

"Get it out ’ere?” exclaimed the driver. 
"Don't tell me It needs to relieve itself!” He 
chuckled heartily at this and then, remem¬ 


bering his company, cleared his throat and 
made his way round to the back of the van. 

It was a large van of the kind of which the 
back opens down to form a ramp. Inside were 
two lads and a large objedl covered in a white 
tarpaulin. At the command of the driver, the 
objedf was wheeled out onto the grass. 

“What now?” he asked, growing more 
visibly bemused by the minute. 

Dot opened her purse and took out half-a- 
crown. She had decided in advance that a 
little extra payment might lubricate the 
wheels at this Stage in the proceedings. 
"Perhaps,” she said, attempting to emulate 
Shelmerdine at her moSt grown-up and com¬ 
petent, “ Perhaps you would care to take your 
chaps for a little spin and meet us back here 
in, say, ten minutes.” The driver did so, 
though not without a certain amount of 
mumbling. 

“And now-” said Dot momentously. 

“Voila!” said Carrie, whipping off the tar¬ 
paulin to reveal the VI form piano. 

“What more can I lose?” demanded Shel¬ 
merdine reproachfully. “You have robbed me 
of the title of GrancheSter’s champion bor¬ 
rower in one maSterful Stroke.” 

“I say,” said Carrie, “We forgot to bring 
piano Stools.” 

“Never mind that,” said Dot. She opened a 
small hamper which had been inside the back 
of the van. Inside was a bottle of ginger beer 
and four glasses. 

“No thanks,” said Alison. “I never drink 
this early in the day.” Everyone laughed. The 
fa<fl of the matter was that Alison's family 
had been deeply affecfted by the Evangelical 
revival of the late ’nineties and she was feel¬ 
ing rather uneasy about scamping church for 
something rather like a party. The sacrifice of 
the ginger beer, however, salved her con¬ 
science enough to allow her to enjoy the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The twins quaffed deeply and then set 
about the keyboard with great vigour and 
equal skill. As musical scholars. Miss Mait¬ 
land did not rank them terribly highly, but 
they would certainly have brought the house 
down at the Hare and Hounds. Even Shel¬ 
merdine knew the words by now and the In¬ 
ner Circle’s four-part version of the catchy 
chorus soared to new and dizzying heights: 

“ When I hear it I'm a slave, 

I know I juSt can't behave, „ 

My spine Starts to tingle and my fingers 

wave. 
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When you hear that sizzling song. 

Catch the beat and shuffle along. 

Can’t resiSt, the rhythm's too Strong 
%nd we'll both dance away.” 

Dot refilled the glass, and raising hers, 
declaimed: “To GrancheSter!" 

“To GrancheSter!” echoed the others and 
once again raised three hearty cheers. This 
time Shelmerdine joined them. Not long since, 
she would have felt that joining in such a 
cheer would have been one of the moSt 
embarrassing things she could imagine. 
Embarrassment is a curious thing. It exer¬ 
cises a tyranny far greater than we are often 
aware over both our adtions and our 
thoughts, and as Shelmerdine Strained her 
lungs with a full-blooded "Hurrah!” she felt 
a Strange sense of release within her. She felt 
like a Gulliver, not yet able to sit upright, but 
having snapped the firSt few of the Lilliputian 
ropes, leaving some part of her being free to 
move. 

The driver’s spin took somewhat longer 
than the Stated ten minutes, giving time for 
more verses, more ginger beer and some 
explanation. 

“You see, we juSt couldn’t have done it at 
school,” said Carrie. 

“There’s no time when the noise wouldn't 
bring half the Staff and prefects in the house 
about our ears.” 

“And our mother always used to say-” 

“‘If you muSt play noisy games, go off 
somewhere out of earshot.”’ 

“One can never go far wrong if one takes 
one’s mother’s advice, can one?” 

“I say, when is that van coming back?” 

“I suppose it is coming back,” said Alison. 
“That fellow looked rather queer when he 
left.” 

“Rubbish. He took my half-crown,” said 
Dot, more definitely than she felt. 

“Well, he’d better come soon,” said Carrie, 
“Or the service will be over. We’ve got to slip 
back into the procession at the church gate 
or we’ll be missed.” 

“Hold on,” said Shelmerdine. “I think I 
hear it.” ^ 

‘‘Yes, that’s it,” said Carrie. “Couldn’t 
miStafce that row." 

The van drew up and the driver emerged. 

“Now, we’ve got to do this quickly,” said 
Dot. “Get the Joanna back in, drop us off 
where you met us and then get it back to the 
Music Room.” 

“Now juSt a minute, miss-” 

“But we don’t have a minute,” objected 


Dot, desperately. 

“Well, you'll 'ave to find one, ’cause we 
needs an answer out of you, miss, don’t we, 
lads?” The lads gave the solicited moral 
support by nodding their assent. “We don’t 
know what’s goin* on ’ere, and we don’t want 
to know. But what we do want to know is: is 
this bein’ done on the orders of the guv*nors 
up at the school like wot you told me?” 

“I never told you that,” protested Dot. 

“It was Strongly implied,” insiSted the 
driver. 

“I don’t see how you can say that.” 

“Well, is it or ain’t it?” 

“No.” 

“We thought as much. Now, we does a lot 
of deliveries for your school, we does. We 
can’t afford to go gettin’ in Miss TaviStock’s 
bad books. So we ain’t goin’ back in there 
with this 'ere pianer.” 

“But-” 

“Our duty is clear, miss. Our duty is to go 
to Miss TaviStock and tell ’er all about it and 
’ow we thought we was actin’ on ’er orders 
till we learned different.” 

"But-” 

“ But we ain’t goin’ to do that, are we, 
lads?” The lads shook their heads. “No, we 
ain’t. We was all young once. We’ll drive you 
and the pianer back to the service entrance at 
the School, and you can get it back from 
there. And that’s a lot more than wot we 
oughter be doin’. And we'll only do that on 
two conditions. The first is that if you get 
copped you won’t tell nobody who drove 
you.” 

“Of course not,” said Dot, somewhat 
offended. “ Do I look like a sneak?” 

“No, you don’t, miss,” admitted the driver. 
“But then you don’t look like some one wot 
takes pianers into the middle o' nowhere for 
a constitutional and then takes them back 
again.” 

“And what is the other condition?” 

“It’ll coSt you another ten bob.” 

Dot looked into her purse and made a 
hopeless geSture at Carrie. Carrie looked into 
hers and between them they managed to give 
him the amount in silver, pennies and half¬ 
pennies. 

* * » 

The service entrance at GrancheSter Stood 
at the head of a long white passage which 
was forbidden to juniors. The doors on either 
side led intd kitchens, laundry rooms and 
other such places. It was always hot there 
and always filled with a curious mixture of 
smells. Along the centre of the ceiling ran a 
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discoloured white serpent of Strip-lighting 
which, in days gone by, had been used to 
bathe the white walls In a cold glare. Such 
obsolete fittings had been removed in mo St 
parts of the building, but here nobody had 
troubled to do It. 

The Inner Circle wheeled their tarpaulined 
burden down the corridor. It made Shelmer- 
dine think of doctors wheeling a patient to 
the operating theatre. The girls exchanged 
grins, but the atmosphere was very tense. At 
any moment somebody might Step out of one 
of the doors. They were thankful for the con¬ 
tinual clatter coming from the kitchens, 
which effectively covered the rumble of the 
piano’s caSters. 

At laSt they made it to the end of the serv¬ 
ice corridor. 

“Well,” said Shelmerdine cheerfully, 
“That’s the easy part over.” And it was. Now 
they had somehow to get the thing down a 
Staff corridor, paSt Big Hall, paSt three 
classrooms, up two shallow Steps and into 
the Music Room. It was true that not many 
Staff would be about, that the classrooms 
and Big Hall ought to be empty and that the 
Music Room had double doors; but it Still 
seemed rather a remote chance that they 
would get the whole distance without run¬ 
ning into anybody in authority. If only they 
had managed to get back while everybody 
was Still in church. 

“I’ll go on ahead,” suggested Alison. "If I 
see anyone I’ll shout ‘Coo-ee!’”. 

“Good girl,” said Dot. 

Alison sauntered slowly down the corridor 
looking exaggeratedly nonchalant. She did 
not actually gaze at the ceiling and whlStle 
but she might juSt as well have done. The 
Staff corridor seemed three times as long as 
it had ever been before, easily beating its 
previous record for length which had been 
attained two years ago, when Alison had had 
to see Miss Martindale about boot-blacking 
a lavatory seat. 

She reached the end of the corridor without 
mishap. She only hoped the rumbling piano 
would do as well. Miraculously, the large 
concourse outside Big Hall was deserted, 
though there were several approaches along 
which somebody might appear at any moment. 
But as she turned down the final corridor she 
saw somebody coming towards her. It was 
Miranda Summers, probably the leaSt formid¬ 
able of the School’s prefects, but a prefeCt 
nonetheless; and with an offence of this mag¬ 
nitude, any prefect meant discovery and ruin. 

“Hello, you young blot," called Miranda. 
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"Where on earth did you get to after church? 
Miss Car Stairs is going round the proverbial, 
looking for you.” 

“ Coo-ee!” cried Alison in a loud but some¬ 
what Strangulated voice. 

It took a lot to annoy Miranda Summers, 
but Alison was making headway. "Look, I 
say, there’s no call to Start making animal 
noises at me. Now round up those other blots 
and report yourselves to Miss CarStalrs. And, 
bother me, I don’t see why you shouldn’t take 
an order mark for cheek.” This laSt seemed 
to be rather a novel idea to Miranda. 

“Yes, Miranda,” said Alison. 

“Alright. That’s all. You can get out of the 
way now.” 

Alison Stood dumbly blocking the path. 

“I said get out of the way,” said Miranda, 
and moved forward, pushing Alison bodily 
backward into the concourse. There was no 
sign of the piano or of the others, either 
there or along any of the visible corridors. 
The only place they could have taken it was 
through the great doors of Big Hall. Alison 
breathed a sigh of relief which died halfway 
down her throat as she saw Miranda making 
for those doors. She knew there was no other 
exit from the hall large enough to get the 
piano through. 

“Um, Miranda,” called Alison. 

“What is it?” 

“You can’t go in there.” 

“Whyever not?" 

If only Shelmerdine were here. She would 
think of something on the spot. “Wet paint,” 
said Alison, lamely. 

“What utter drivel. Nobody’s painted this 
place in years. Are you trying to make me 
cross or something?” She marched into Big 
Hall, followed by Alison. 

The hall was empty and looked much as it 
always did. The great platform at the front. 
The raised dais on which Miss Maitland 
played the piano for hymns or the School 
Anthem. Normally Miranda would have saun¬ 
tered through without noticing anything, but 
Alison’s manner had made her decidedly sus¬ 
picious. 

"1 say, blot. Have you any idea why there 
are two pianos on that dais?” 

“Umm," faltered Alison, squeezing her 
fingernails into her clammy palms. "Umm, 
aren’t they always there?” 

Miranda considered the matter for some 
seconds. “Yes, probably are,” she said, and 
tooled off through a side door on her illicit 
short-cut to the Senior Common Room, for¬ 
getting the whole affair. 
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The ideal Romantic courtship would have a 
girl living with her family, who were also 
Romantics. The young man would become an 
ever more frequent visitor to the house, 
learning to know the objeCl of his adoration; 
enjoying her conversation; admiring her play¬ 
ing or her singing; and finally asking leave of 
her parents to press his suit. 

Courtship, in short, is one of those things 
which exposes the oddness and abnormality 
of the modern world. In this case more than 
in moSt, it is difficult to comport oneself in a 
normal manner when the normal social 
ambience is destroyed. 

In place of the more usual conventions, 
there have grown up a number of new possi¬ 
bilities for the conduCt of courtship in a 
Romantic manner, each of which has a special 
charm of its own. It goes without saying that 
the Romantic despises the casual and immoral 
animaliStic manner in which moSt modern 
people seem to approach this moSt sacred and 
delicate area of life. This is not merely a 
queStion of high moral Standards although 
it is to be hoped that Romantics have such 
Standards, and moSt, in faCt, do—but also the 
normal and proper delicacy and sense of cere¬ 
mony of one who declines to eat his dinner off 
the floor or to take fine brandy from a filthy 
tin mug. Those who swill down rare wines as 
if they were beer may fancy that they are “get¬ 
ting more of the good Stuff”. In fatft they are 
missing every thing worth having. The subtle 
bouquet, the delicate nuance —in faCt, every 
thing which distinguishes very neCtar from 
the coarseSt vin ordinaire —is loSt; and the 
appreciation of the drinker is no greater than 
that of a pig, revelling grossly in swinish, 
sensual drunkenness. 

Unlike the dull, proletarianised modern 
“relationship”. Romantic courtship is found¬ 
ed upon, and nurtures, that deep and subtle 
yearning, that breath-catching excitement, 
those almoSt-spiritual feelings of awe, rever¬ 
ence and humility (nay, that ‘almoSt’ is too 
cautious, for they are a part of our spiritual 
nature and capable of the higheSt sanCtifi- 
cation) which have characterised courtship 
throughout the ages until they were abolished 
along with art, innocence and civilisation. 
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Falling of the beSt—that is. of the true 
family within the true social order—the 
neareSt substitute for the ideal Romantic 
courtship will have the girl living in a Rom¬ 
antic house, among Romantic friends, who, if 
older, will probably be to some extent in loco 
parentis and will, in any case, certainly create 
a background of propriety—however it may 
be tempered by scintillating Bohemianism 
such as will allow true courtship to flourish; 
for propriety is the firm, cool and age-rich 
soil in which that sweet flower grows. 

At the opposite extreme, it is possible that 
the young couple may have no Romantic soc¬ 
iety beyond each other, in which case, clinging 
one to another for very sustenance, they muSt 
observe a high degree of propriety in order 
that the magic be not extinguished by what 
Coleridge in another, but kindred, connexion 
terms "familiarity and selfish solicitude”. 

The firSt element, the sine qua non, of this 
magic is that each lover should see his belov¬ 
ed, or hers, not as an “evolved” animal, but 
as a spiritual being, and his own desire not 
merely as an animal urge for procreation, but 
as—at leaSt potentially—the higheSt and pur- 
eSt of spiritual aspirations. Each muSt see in 
the lover, and Strive to manifest -in himself, 
the Ideal. That is the secret of human love, 
whether of Cupid and Psyche, of Dante and 
Beatrice or of any young man, right up until 
the Second World War, who was prone to de¬ 
clare of a girl who, to most eyes, was but an 
ordinary girl: “she is the faireSt creature on 
God's earth” and to cry in anguish “I can 
never be worthy of her!” He was right, and 
the cynical onlooker wrong. He had seen the 
Ideal manifested in human form;—imperfectly 
manifested, but manifested no less for that. 
The onlooker was not wholly wrong, but he 
was right in a lower and a lesser sense, for 
what the saint or the lover sees is “ folly to 
the world”. 

That the ordinary suburban young man 
could have had these feelings in the firSt half 
of this century, and that they should be so 
nearly loSt to-day is a chilling indication of 
how much has been Stolen from us by tele¬ 
vision culture, and of how radically we have 
been removed from the whole of our human 
heritage and placed alongside the animals. 

Neither manners nor morals can replace our 
loSt humanity and sensibility. Understanding, 
learning, willing, and—for moSt Romantics 
an inborn aptitude which has separated us in 
the firSt place from the modern herd, muSt do 
this. But once the seed has begun to sprout, 
the moral soil and the climate of manners are 
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vital to Its healthy development. 

A great part of the vital tension of court¬ 
ship Is maintained by the knowledge that 
physical union III List not and cannot take 
place until sanctified by that Sacrament 
which is the end and climax of this Stage of a 
life’s romance. Let drop this cardinal prin¬ 
ciple and you have—but you have seen it 
written on the faces in the crowd: the dull¬ 
ness, the flatness, the grimy, overblown 
flabbiness. We do not say that all this is due 
to illegitimate carnal indulgence, but cert¬ 
ainly such indulgence—not merely its actu¬ 
ality, but its conStant, defiling, banal potent¬ 
iality—is one of the central elements in the 
unStringing of the bow of the human spirit. 
That is why it has such a prominent place in 
modern mass-communication. 

In a Romantic courtship, a kiss is not a fav¬ 
our to be given lightly, nor lightly to be tak¬ 
en; and has in it more of ecStasy than the 
moSt orgiaStic indulgences of ancient Rome 
or modern Britain. 

“Walking Out” 

“Walking out” as the English lower classes 
used to call it, or “dating” as the Americans 
say, is considered by some a prac 5 tice too vulg¬ 
ar to contemplate:—but in the absence of a 
real Romantic milieu it can be hard to avoid. 
Do not worry. Done in the right spirit it can 
be a delightfully Bohemian and rather charm¬ 
ing form of courtship. Unfortunately, it has 
no name, as neither of the terms used above 
can be employed outside inverted commas. 

Who asks Whom? 

The Standard native pracftice is that the man 
should invite the girl and should be hoSt. In 
America, and increasingly in Britain, this is 
now being overruled by “feminist” notions. 
Among Romantics, with whom “dating” is 
not an institution, even though it may hap¬ 
pen, there is not such a fixed rule. Usually 
the man would take the lead, but, surprising¬ 
ly to some outsiders, the cult of complete 
male leadership, which seems to have reached 
Its greateSt Intensity in America in the 194.0s 
and ’50s, is not necessarily regarded as sacro- 
sanCt by Romantics. It is by no means un¬ 
heard-of for the girl to be the leading part¬ 
ner, and this is quite in keeping with the 
courtly Romantic view of the girl as a prin¬ 
cess and the boy as her knight. 

Of course, she will not take the lead in a 
brash, masculine (i.e.“feminist") way, and she 
certainly will not enter into any sort of com¬ 
petition with her knight (except, sometimes. 


a competition of wit), but she may, whether 
demurely or with sweet imperiousness, take 
command. Equally, she may not. She may take 
a quite Startlingly submissive role. 

It has been said that Romantic girls have 
all the advantages of the pampered pets of 
old, together with the advantages of the 
modern “ l*b*r*t*d” woman. That is quite 
right. They do. Why, after all, should they 
not have a lew advantages? There are enough 
disadvantages, in all conscience, to being a 
decent person in this blighted age. 

The implicit criticism, I suppose, is based 
on the MarxiSt-materialiSt assumption that if 
women have the advantages of both worlds, 
then men muSt have the disadvantages of both 
worlds. Modern Marxists, I imagine, would 
not mind that in any case; but fortunately it 
is not true. What is true is that while girls 
have the advantages of both worlds, so do 
men. The man who wishes to be the purely 
dominant partner may be such: he will find a 
girl who wants this. The man who actually 
prefers to be led (of whom there are not a 
few) has the potential for satisfying his need. 
The man who prefers a balance in which both 
partners have a certain degree of power and 
responsibility may not only have this but— 
and this is of the firSt importance—may have 
it without the sacrifice of the aesthetic beauty 
of the proper sex-roles and without having 
his lady fair turn into a bowl of democratic 
porridge; for whatever else she may do, the 
Romantic girl remains feminine, and accepts 
the feminine role in all things, not as an 
imposition, but as a crown of glory (we have 
heard of a Romantic girl who did not accept 
the female role at all, but dressed always as a 
Regency dandy with cane and snuff-box, or in 
some modified but Still masculine form. 
Whether true or not, we can imagine this be¬ 
ing accepted by Society—that is, scandalising 
some, amusing others, but not being ruled 
“out of bounds”. In the Romantic world—as 
in any sane world—this is precisely the way 
to deal with exceptions: by treating them as 
exceptional rather than attempting to change 
the rules for every one). 

Again, the sensitive, elegant, fastidious 
man is not derided as " feminine" (a tendency 
of vulgar and barbarous periods of history). 

ExaCtly how far one believes that this is a 
wellnlgh miraculous combination of the beSt 
things of the old world with the beSt of the 
new depends upon how far one believes the 
historical myth of utter female subordination 
and brutal role-rigour which is used to just¬ 
ify the present chaos, rather in the way that 



the Chinese juStify appalling labour condit¬ 
ions with lurid tales of how much worse they 
were “under capitalism”. 

Avoiding, as we should in such an essay, 
this contentious area, we merely say that 
many degrees and kinds of “ leadership” are 
possible within a Romantic courtship, and, 
returning to the queStion in hand (and mak¬ 
ing no apology for the apparent digression, 
because it is entirely necessary that we 
should understand the underlying principles) 
it is usual but by no means de rigeur for the 
man to make the firSt move and invite the 
girl. (to be continued 1 


‘Reviews 

Xfye fiateft OTCufic 

by Pippit 


The Chronological ‘Bing Crosby is an 
absolutely enormous and utterly praiseworthy 
project whose aim is to re-issue on bendy re¬ 
cords every song ever recorded by the Grand 
MaSter of all Crooners. Since Mr. Crosby re¬ 
corded over 1,500 songs, many of them more 
than once, it is estimated that the final Com¬ 
plete Works will run to between 150 and 180 
records. 

Sort of awe-inspiring, what? Hard to com¬ 
prehend. Rather like being told how many 
million years it would take to reach the 
neareSt Star of the neareSt galaxy travelling 
in a 1936 Rolls Royce—not to mention the 
fa<ft that it would seem twice as long once 
the cocktail cabinet was empty. 

But the journey of a trillion light-years 
begins with a single Step, as Confucius is 
always reminding us, so to begin at not- 
quite-the-beginning, because we seem to 
have missed that, the lateSt volumes to be 
released are nos. (or#s as our colonial cou¬ 
sins would say—do you sayfts, in fa< 5 t? and, if 
so, how?) 11 and 12. These cover moSt of 1931 
and the beginning of 1932. Now one thing you 
chaps are going to like about this series is 
the way it progresses minutely through each 
year. It makes you feel as if you were really 
there. Brief but splendid notes are given for 
each song. Take this from Vol. 12: “On his 
firSt recording for 1932, Bing’s voice is lower 
and notably more husky than before—a 
change seemingly having occurred since his 
previous session a month earlier. This de¬ 
lightfully intimate sound was to remain and 


become even more pronounced at times in the 
weeks to come.” Weeks —1 love that, do not 
you? No broad canvas here. No vague sweeps 
of the arm from the late 20th-century where 
moSt of these sleeve-writers seem to have 
the misfortune to live. No, we are right there 
in January 1932 and no mistake. A spot in the 
future for some of us, perhaps, but better 
than you-know-when. The introduction to 
each volume tells us what was happening to 
Mr. Crosby’s career during the months cover¬ 
ed, with sometimes a mention of other re¬ 
lated events. For example, the respectful 
mention of the death of Mr. Blx Beiderbecke 
during the time covered by Volume 11 is 
almost like a current obituary. This is the 
Stuff to give Romantics, what-what? 

And speaking of sleeve-notes, let me 
mention the sleeves themselves. They are 
about as topping as they could reasonably be. 
No garish colours Intended to Stand out in 
dreadful modem shops, but decent, muted 
tones (which are in no wise grooshily over- 
sophiSticated or modish-looking) displaying 
in each double-sleeve, a delightful array of 
sepia-toned Studio photographs, film-Stills, 
sheet music covers and recording-Studio re¬ 
cord sheets. So often one enjoys a new record 
in spite of the sleeve. Here the covering is a 
positive enhancement of one’s pleasure. 

On to the music itself. Volume 11 is an 
utter, lndispensible corker. There is no other 
expression for it. Here are the very earlieSt of 
Bing’s solo records (before this he was sing¬ 
ing with the Rhythm Boys, a vocal trio 
attached to the Paul Whiteman Orchestra), 
and what ripping Stuff it is: “I’m Through 
with Love”, “Million Dollar Baby”, “I Apol¬ 
ogise”, “Dancing in the Dark”, “JuSt One 
More Chance”, “Sweet and Lovely”, Now 
That You’re Gone”, “Too Late” and “ Good¬ 
night Sweetheart ” are the moSt notable 
songs here, and if you know them I need 
hardly say more. If you do not know them, 
you had better buy this record and use it to 
improve your shockingly negleCted education. 

This record includes some delightful snat¬ 
ches of announcing from the wireless pro¬ 
gramme on which some of the songs were 
firSt broadcast. I have only one real disagree¬ 
ment with the writer of the sleeve note (apart 
from a rather unsightly mention of the year 
1965), when he describes "Too Late" as hav¬ 
ing “not a particularly inspiring melody and 
very weak lyrics”. No. This song is really a bit 
of a topper. I firSt heard it a few times some 
five years ago at a Romantic house-party in 
Scotland, and though I have not heard it 
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again until now, I found myself humming It 
every few weeks in the Interim. C.B.S. was 
right to use It as the theme song of their 
Bing Crosby programme In 1931 and you 
will welcome the chance to hear It. 

Volume 12 Is perhaps more for the collect¬ 
or, with no fewer than four of the songs re¬ 
peated in the form of slightly different 
“takes” from the same session (not always 
that slightly. The two versions of “St. Louis 
Blues”, made with Mr. Duke Ellington, are 
different enough to be considered as separate 
treatments). However, with a splendid medley 
including the Mills Brothers and the Boswell 
SiSters as well as Bing, the firSt commercially- 
issued recording of Mr. Crosby’s theme song, 
"Where the Blue of the Night meets the Gold 
of the Day”, “Dinah” in company with The 
Mills Brothers again, and several other de¬ 
lightful songs this is Still a splendid acquisit¬ 
ion for the lay popular music enthusiast. 

These records are available from: Jonzo 
Records, P.O.Box 212, Harrow, Middlesex at 
£8-i2s-od each, including poStage and pack¬ 
ing, or £i6-ios-od inclusive for the two. Sev¬ 
eral of the earlier volumes of Mr. Crosby’s 
1920s recordings with the Paul Whiteman 
OrcheStra are Still available, so ask for a HSt. 


Another splendid source for the supply of tip¬ 
top tunes is NoStalgia Records (it is called 
“NoStalgia” because it has a lot of older mat¬ 
erial from the ’30s, ’40s and even the '50s, but 
there are a few up-to-date pieces from the 
■20s too). These chaps have an utterly corking 
liSt, nearly all on those tape-cassette gizmos, 
which will please those of you who use your 
Imperial wireless sets for such liStening-in. 
Curiously enough, the company has sent us 
the only two bendies which they make, but we 
will explain to them that tape-cassettes are 
quite the business in these circles and hope 
to review a few of them For you before long. 

The two bendies are: c Al Jolson in the "Thir¬ 
ties and 5 Al Jolson Eadio Memories. Taking 
them in reverse order, the firSt is a series of 
excerpts from a programme broadcast on 
American wireless (American wireless, as you 
may or may not know, is called radio, hence 
the title). These really are substantial 
excerpts rather than mere “clips” framing 
the songs, with a great deal of very American 
humour. It is my duty to warn you that one of 
the sketches would certainly never get paSt 
the censors at the Imperial Home Service. 
The Story goes—and I have every reason to 
believe it is true—that the Diredlorette Gen¬ 
eral of the Service once listened to several 


hours of wartime British wireless comedy 
which went out under Lord Relth without 
finding a single item she could pass for re- 
broadcaStlng. Well, I suppose that the Jolson 
sketch is at about that level—nowhere near 
as rude as the sort of thing they probably put 
on the t*l»v«s**n every day these days—but 
you have been warned. I know some Romantic 
households consider that the Home Service 
occasionally goes too far, and more power to 
them say 1 . Oh, no, I cannot hint at what it is 
about because The ‘English ‘Magazine is even 
Stricter than the Home Service. 

Such considerations apart, this is a pipper 
of a piece for "receiving America” on your 
wireless set. The songs are splendidly sung (as 
always) and lushly orchestrated and seem to 
have a special power and poignancy, emerging 
as they do from the banter of the programmes. 

The second bendy is more conventional. A 
number of delightful songs recorded by Mr. 
Jolson in 1935. None of the Standards like 
“Mammy” or “ Sonny Boy” In fadl, some rath¬ 
er unusual things for this singer. “Cheek to 
Cheek” for example and even some cowboy 
songs as well as two rather splendid medleys. 

As a matter of fadt, this is rather typical of 
NoStalgia Records. They specialise in pro¬ 
ducing programmes of songs which are not 
typical of their singers—or at leaSt, not too 
typical. In other words, the songs which afic¬ 
ionados do not already have in their collect¬ 
ions twenty times over. The company has 
kindly offered to send a free copy of their cat¬ 
alogue to readers of 7 he English Magazine 
who write for it, and we hope to be reviewing 
some of their cassette-tapes in the near fu¬ 
ture. In the meantime, the two Al Jolson 
bendies are available at £5.19s each, including 
poStage from: NoStalgia Records Ltd., 35 Park 
Road, PreStwich, Manchester, Lancs. 

Correspondence 

Seoetsof interpretation 

Madam, I am much obliged to you both for 
publishing my letter about Shelmerdine's la¬ 
mentable conduct and for your valued sup¬ 
port for my views. 

As to the authoress's comment on the ‘lev¬ 
el* at which the story may be understood, all 1 
can say (being a down-to-earth sort of chap) is 
that the level at which I should approach it is 
about nine inches below Shelmerdine’s waist. 
Yours &c. Mr. David Nash-Brown 

Babylon Broadcasts Corruption 

INSIST ON IMPERIAL 
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A FRIEND of mine recently told me that 
almoSt as soon is Father Francis’s book on 
the counties was published, a copy was re¬ 
turned to him by an irate purchaser who dis¬ 
agreed with some point in the book, although 
agreeing in his loyalty to the Counties. 

Father Francis wrote politely to explain 
his point of view, but his letter was returned 
unopened, marked “refused”. In the same 
poSt he received a screed of criticism from 
this same individual, now completely ignor¬ 
ing the contents of the book and criticising 
every detail of the choice of typeStyles, 
layout and binding. 

As my firiend and informant rightly com¬ 
mented: “Any reasonable chap would under¬ 
stand that Father Francis has done an 
immense amount of work, not for any profit 
(to say the leaSt of it), but as a service to the 
nation; and to behave so crassly juSt because 
he disagrees with some part of it or because 
the Standards of produ&ion are not (how 
could they be?) professional shows a mean¬ 
ness of spirit which is moSt unpleasant to 
contemplate.” 

Exactly so. Father Francis has spent seven 
years on the book and published it at his own 
expense with no expe< 5 tatlon of making any¬ 
thing other than a loss. What Is it that makes 
people of the type of his persecutor feel that 
they are fully entitled to behave with such re¬ 
pulsive insolence toward any one who has the 
hardihood to render them a service? Is it the 
general’ decline in courtesy? Is it the thick- 
skinned democratic atmosphere which per¬ 
vades the modern world? Is it plain Stupidity? 

No doubt It is comprised partly of all 
these things; but I rather suspe<£t that a not 
insignificant element of this bullying arro¬ 
gance is Inflated by what Is called “consum¬ 
er" journalism. This is a species of report¬ 
ing perpetrated, apparently, particularly by 
the moronic electrical broadcasters, which 
sets out to represent every enterprise as a 
potential capitalist exploiter, thief or fraud. 
The underlying intention seems to be to 
break down any remnant of deference which 
may be felt by the labouring classes toward 
the mercantile classes and to replace it 
with a mixture of swaggering Insolence and 


ferret-faced suspicion. 

It Is one of the many little touches upon 
which the official indoArlnators of Babylon 
lavish so much time and care, and to which 
they are happy to devote the working lives of 
dozens of half-intelligent drones. 

It may not be very important, but it does 
help to make democratic life juSt that little 
bit naStier and more squalid; and nothing 
which does that is ever neglected. 

Conspiracy 

You muSt, if you are Still patronising the 
beaStly things, have noticed the disappear¬ 
ance of excellent articulation from what are 
called the airwaves. I do not mean the posi¬ 
tive invasion of cockneyism and regional 
accents so much as the negative evanishment 
of really good speakers. Those voices which 
do continue to speak Received English do so 
in a flat and drab way, shorn of the crispness 
or the plumminess that was once the glory of 
the pre-revolutionary B.B.C. 

I have often speculated that there muSt be 
some deliberate conspiracy involved; that the 
broadcasting authorities muSt have an aCtual 
policy of preventing really decent English 
from being heard on the air except in the 
mouths of buffoons or the very old. Several 
friends have expressed a similar opinion. It is 
one of those ideas that one turns over in the 
mind from time to time and then dismisses as 
too far-fetched to be reasonable. 

However, I received today a yellowing 
cutting from the yellow press which 
suggelts very Strongly that such a conspiracy 
does exlSt. It is an insolent piece describing 
an occasion upon which the Duchess of York 
adopted the role of a television news an¬ 
nouncer. The giSt of the piece was that (to her 
eternal credit) she did the job badly, failing In 
a number of particulars, none of which will be 
of the remoteSt interest to my readers. 

However, one of the particulars in which 
she failed to satisfy was, and (as the Ameri¬ 
cans say) I quote: ‘“Failing to tone down her 
plummy accent”. So, there we have it. If a 
Royal gueSt, doing the Job for a few brief 
minutes, was impudently inStruAed to “tone 
down” the elegance of her speech, then one 
can oniy assume that for an ordinary paid 
announcer the rule Is a matter of course. 

InStinA told me that such a conspiracy 
muSt exiSt. Reason and charity advised that it 
could not. I muSt learn to truSt my lnStindls. 

Shillings, not "Peas" 

INSIST ON IMPERIAL 
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Miss PRJSM Is gratified by the interest shown 
In her quiz which was published In our laSt 
number. The correCt answers are as follows: 

1) In the 18th century, Mr. Daiy, the manag¬ 
er of the Dublin theatre, laid a wager that he 
would Introduce Into the language within 24 
hours a new word of no meaning. He hired 
boys to chalk up the word quiz on every wall 
and all places accessible, and all Dublin was 
enquiring what they meant. The wager was 
won, and the word thus introduced quickly 
acquired a meaning—though not the meaning 
for which we have used it in heading this 
section. That meaning came much later. 

2) Among Adios, Qoodbye, Auf Wiedersehen 
and Adieu, the odd man out is Auf Wiederse¬ 
hen. All the others commend to God (goodbye 
being an abbreviation of “God be with you’’). 
Auf Wiedersehen is equivalent to 5 lu revoir. 

3) 6/8d is exaCtly one third of a pound. Dec¬ 
imal units cannot be divided by three. A third 
of a metric pound is 3.333 recurring new pence. 

4) The thrift (the noun of the word thrive) 
was the term for a household’s savings, some¬ 
times kept in a thrift-box. A spendthrift is liter¬ 
ally one who spends the thrift. 

5) There has been no such thing as a suc¬ 
cessful popular revolution before, during or 
after 1789. All successful revolutions have 
been made by—and for the benefit of—tight¬ 
ly-knit groups of cunning and well-financed 
individuals, sometimes manipulating the city 
mobs as a cover for their activities. The not¬ 
ion that “the people" is an entity with a will 
of its own or a capacity for independent jud¬ 
gement, capable of making a revolution or 
anything else, is patently absurd. 

The invitation to make up a line for an 
Imposition revealed a vein of mischief among 
the girls which might have shocked a less 
experienced governess. Possibly the moSt 
unladylike suggestion was: “1 muSt not lock 
the lavatory door on the inside and then 
climb down the drainpipe.’’ Really! Rather 
more than a hundred of these would be 
needed, I think. A gentleman reader suggeSts: 
" I muSt not tie doorknobs together on oppo¬ 
site sides of the Street and then knock on the 
doors.” The longeSt line (and deservedly so) 
was from Miss Pippsle-Pop Turner: “1 muSt 
not hide in the changing-room during the 
cross-country run, and even if I do I muSt not 
spend the time putting a spoonful of black¬ 
currant jam into each girl’s indoor shoes.” 


The invitation to write 100 lines brought a 
surprising response. Some of you ignored it 
(it was optional); a few thought of the 
wheeze of writing “I muSt always endeavour 
to be good and pure and true 100 times”; but 
considering the usual reluctance of pupils to 
undertake such penitential labours, the num¬ 
ber of you who actually set to and did the 
task properly was rather interesting. Miss 
Turner excelled herself with a delightfully 
neat Imposition which—knowing her usual 
handwriting—muSt have taken her hours. I 
can only suppose that she knows herself to 
have been sorely in need of such correction 
these many months. Apart from one reader 
(who shall remain nameless) who scrawled 
the imposition so haStily that 1 have had to 
ask for it to be repeated, all of you who have 
completed it have been given extra marks 
(depending on neatness) which will count to¬ 
ward your placings later. 

1 set no new quiz this time, but those who 
feel they will benefit thereby may write 50 
lines: “It should be my aim to Strive for 
perfection in all things great and small.” 


Verse 

Slight ©cene 
to ^iano 30Xuftc 
by Endymion 

When the beautiful girl had smoothed back her hair 
And with ivory fingers enkindled the keys 
Which, like tongues of fire through the 

smoke-filled air. 

Lilting, flickering in a rushing breeze. 

Lit each of us, slumped and dazed in his chair 
In half-ashamed ease. 

Ami the darkeSl reaches were fired with the rays. 
Where the day’s events had been drunk with 

the wine — 

Then our duSly concerns, our taxes and rows. 
Were changed to an owl, which, afraid of the light, 
Tlew off from our minds. 

And out to the night. 

And slept on the moonlit boughs. 

And we wondered why we had never seen 
Still darkness caressing night-folded flowers 
And rushing over the shadowy lawn 
To the secret woods and the flickering Stars, 

And the swelling seas. 

And the unapproachable dawn. 


